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re THE TEXTBOOK THAT WAS WANTED, "£3 
(Approved for Class Use for Std, Vi and Form | by the Madras T. B. C.) 


COOPERS ENGLISH COURSE, BOOK 1 
ADAPTED & REVISED 


BY 
REV, D. THAMBUSAMI, M.A., L-T., B.D., 
PRINCIPAL, KELLETT HIGH $CHOOL, MADRAS, 


Pages, 160.] COOPER'S ENGLISH COURSE, BOOK I, is a self-contained [Price, Re. 1. 
SIN 1 TEXTBOOK 


since it contains Reader, Composition (Oral and Written based on pictures) and Grammar. 
It combines the best features of the textbooks of experienced masters of English like 
P. C. Wren and Henry Martin and is also the outcome of the Publishers’ long and intimate 
touch, for over fifty years, with the peculiar needs and handicaps of an Indian pupil 
trying to learn a foreign tongue like English. What is more, the book has been specially 
adapted and revised by Rev. D, Thambusami, an experienced Principal and educationist of 
Madras, to suit the requirements of the new Madras Syllabus in English. 

Attractively got-up and well illustrated, COOPER'S ENGLISH COURSE, BOOK 1, 
will be found eminently suitable as a textbook for Form I. 


K. & J. COOPER—PUBLISHERS—BOMBAY, 4 
| Sole Selling Agents for South India :— 
The Christian Literature Society for India, Park Town, Madras. 
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«A BOOK FOR WHICH THERE WAS A NEED,” 
says Education, Lucknow: 


WORK, WEALTH AND WAGES 


ERNEST F. ROW, B. Sc. (Econ.), LCP. 
ADAPTED BY | 
P, C, WREN, M. A., (Oxon.) 
LATE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Pages, 103. Second Edition, Price, As. 12. 


Your responsibility does not cease with the teaching of the prescribed subjects. 
Your pupil is the future citizen of India. Will you not therefore equip him with at least 
an elementary knowledge ofthe factors that so largely influence our day-to-day life? 


And this book does it. 


If our system of Education is lop-sided, this book ought to remove the defect to 
some extent atleast. Jn the interest of your boys, we request you to introduce this book 
as a Supplementary Reader. It is worth it, 


K. & J, COOPER—PUBLISHERS--BOMBAY, 4 
Sole Selling Agents for South India :— 


The Christian Literature Society for India, Park Town, Madras, 
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Madame Montessori 


By gar T, G, N. IYENGAR, Bc, Mysore. 


T was only last year, on May Cth, that the 
world lost a great educationist in Dr. 
Maria Montessori, She was nearly 82 years, 
when she passed away in a village (Noore 
vidsak) in Holland: She was borp in a 
vilage by name Oharevila in Italy in the 
year 1870. She was intellectually strong 
and brilliant from ber younger days, She 
took an active part during a period of 
political changes in Italy, and she was the 
first lady to take the Doctor's degree, As à 
doctor, she rendered great service to the 
women's world and also fought for the rights 
of women. She was a representative in 
the women’s world organisation many a 
time. 


It was in 1900, that Dr, Maria Montes- 
sori came into close contact with feeble- 
minded children, and she felt that they 
needed more education than medical treat- 
ment. Therefore she founded a school for 
defectives. The study of psychology (which 
is called the handmaid of education) and 
social authropology helped her for the 
concrete observation of child development, 
In Rome, she started a Kindergarten school, 
and her aim was to see that it was a model 
centre for training teachers, The Montessori 
method is an example of play-way in 
education, which was advocated by Cold- 
well Cook. Jt is now employed all over the 
world, and her book regarding her system 
has been translated into 15 languages. 


LIX—4—1 


It has been said that the death-knell of 
class teaching has been rung and that the 
lady who tolled the bell is considered to be 
Madame Montessori, Her system is the 
axtreme example of individual instruction, 
and it is advocated that a directress should 
be responsible for only 45 pupils, Sense- 
training is most emphasised in the 
Montessori system; Everything is auto- 
education; silence and discipline are self. 
imposed and self-learnt, ‘So, it is stressed 
that sense«education should be auto«eduoca- 
tion, In this way, Madame Montessori 
opened the eyes of the educational world. 


The three corner-stones of her system 
are the development of personality sense. 
training aud freedom, She invented a 
didactic apparatus for aense-training, and 
emphasis was laid on physical training 
through exercises, 


In 1918, she opened an International 
Teachers’ Training College, just to spread 
her methods of teaching, This system was 
approved allover the world, and as a result, 
40 such training colleges were opened, 
During the first world war (1914—1918), 
she was in America, where she trained 
teachers to suit her system of teaching. In 
1923, she was respected much in Italy, but 
this honour did not last long. So, she 
closed her schools in Italy, and then went 
to Spain, then to England. Further she 
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visited China and Africa. Everywhere, she 
spread her way of education 


During the second world war Madame 
Montessori stayed in India, and here also 
she trained & number of teachers in her 
system. India is really fortunate to derive 
Inspiration from the Montessori system, In 
m year 1040, she returned to her native 
and 


The Montessori system gives a new 
method of teaching, and this is applicable 
to children between 9 and 6 years, andit 
helpsin the allround development of the 
child. Madame Montessori has done a great 
deal to the educational field as this training 
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in the first 6 years of childhood 1s very 
important, She has also indicated the 
methods to be followed in the development 
of the child in future education. If this 
system is strictly followed, we are sure 
that her soul will rest in peace, 


Even the English lady Miss Helen Park. 
hurst (the founder of Dalton plan) and the 
American lady Mrs, O' Brien Harris (the 
founder of Howard plan) have sought 
inspiration from Madame Montessori. 


At the age of 81 years, Dr. Maria 
Montessori had the same enthusiasm as a 
young lady, She was an ornament and a 
jewel in the field of children’s education. 


Coes es OSS 


Higher Education in U. S. A. 


The term “higher education” includes 
those educational programmes which 
require for admission the completion of 
approximately 12 years of previous school 
ing or its equivalent, The Office of Educa. 
tion lists 1,857 recognised institutions of 
higher education in the United States, 


Higher education is carried on In the 
United States under a variety of Institutional 
forms. Many different names are applied 
to institutions of this level, There is further» 
more no consistency among institutions in 
the use of a given term, such as university 
or college, in official names, 


The most common type of institution is 
the liberal arts college, which offers a four- 
year programme in the liberal arts leading 
to the Bachelor’s degree. Junior colleges, 
a type of institution now rapidly increasing, 
offer the first two years of the liberal arts 
programme and usually offer courses that 
prepare for occupations requiring less than 
a four-year degree; many of these institu- 
tions are becoming known as community 
colleges and are adding extensive 
programmes of adult education and other 
services adapted clogely to local needs and 
interests, 


A university always has a liberal arts 
college as its core, and it also has a number 
of professional schools and a graduate 
school for advanced studies. Institutes of 
technology centre their attention on the 
technical subjects, such as engineering, but 
some of them offer programmes that become 
almost indistinguishable from those of a 
university, The term ‘‘technical institute" 
is nsed to identify an institution offering 
technical courses of less than degree length. 


Institutions that have as their prime 
objective the preparation of teachers for 
elementary and secondary schools are gene- 
rally known as teachers’ colleges, though 
some of them still bear the older name of 
‘normal school’. Again, it must be empha- 
sized that the official name borne by an 
institution often is not in line with the 
foregoing definitions. 


In every state there is at least one institu: 
tion known as a land-grant college or uni- 
versity. The name derives from the fact 
that these institutions were originally set up 
by the states on the basis of endowments of 
land granted by the federal government. 
The federal government continues to support 
thege institutions by appropriations, though 
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they are also supported by state funds. By 
the terms of the original federal enactment, 
the institution must provide instruction in 
agriculture, mechanic arts and military 
tactics; other scientific aud classical studies 
may be included. 


For the most part the land-grant institu- 
tions are now almost indistinguishable from 
the state universities, except for the pro- 
minence given to agriculture, engineering, 
and home economies in their instructional 
programmes. 
state university is also the land-grant college: 
in the other states two or more separate 
institutions are Maintained, one of which is 
the land-grant college. 


Most of the 1,857 institutions of higher 
education in the United States are co-edu- 
cational, accepting both men and women 
students. There are 227 that accept men 
only and 256 that accept women only. In 
most of the southern states separate institu- 
tions are maintained for white and Negro 
students. There are 109 institutions attended 
predominantly by Negroes. The institutions 
of higher education vary widely in size; 
some have fewer than 100 students, while a 
few range from 25,000 to almost 50,000 
students: 


GONTROL AND SUPPORT, 


Institutions of higher education in the 
United States divide into two groups on the 
basis of their control, About one-third are 
controlled through governmental agencies, 
principally the states and municipalities, 
The federal government controls only seven 
institutions, all of which are maintained for 
the training of governmental personnel 
The remaining two-thirds of the institutions 
are under non-governmental control, Many 
of the latter are related to some religious 
denomination; others ate independent of 
any external organisation. Every institu» 
tion, whether publicly or privately 
controlled, operates under the authority of 
a charter granted by the government of the 
state in which the institution is located, ot 
in a few cases by the federal government. 


The publicly-contcolled institutions ara 
upported to a large extent by appro- 


In about half the states the - 
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priations of governmental funds by the 
legislative bodies in &heir respective jurise 
dictions, In a few states the privately 
controlled institutions also receive funds 
from governmental appropriations. All 
institutions, whether publicly or privately 
controlled, if operated on a non-profit- 
making basis, receiva governmental sub- 
vention in the form of exemption from 
taxation, 


The privately controlled institutions 
depend to a considerable extent on income 
from student fees for their support. Fees 
are also charged in the publicly-controlled 
institutions, but such fees for residents of 
the state are in general lower than those ia 
the privately-controlled institutions. The 
privately-controlled institutions generally 
have some income from endowment; the 
amount of endowment held varies widely 
among institutions. Some of the publicly 
controlled institutions also have substantial 
endowment funds. Philanthropic gifts 
provide another important source of sups 


port both for current and for capital outlay, 


especially in the privatelyscontrolled institu» 
tions, Many colleges and universities 
receive Substantial support from the relis 
gious denominations with which they are 
affiliated. 


The institutions of higher education in 
the United States are, for the most part, 
completely autonomous, Each one deter. 
mines its own policies and procedures and 
has no authoritative organisational relatione 
ship to amy other institution, In a few 
states the state"supported institutions of 
higher education are organised into a state 
system, but even in such cases the separate 
institutions retain most of the autaority 
over their owa programmes and procedures 
The privately controlled institutions are not 
under the control of the state goverament 
with respect to their programmes and 
Services. 


The extent of institutional autonamy has 
made necassary tha devaiop.naat of 49ma 
arrangement for the contcol of quality, 
Accrediting associations nave been organised 
for the purpose of certifying lists of 1nsuta- 
tions that meet announead standards oí 
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quality, The accrediting agencies are 
voluntary associations without  govern- 
mental connection; Some are organised for 
the evaluation of general institutional pro- 
grammes, particularly in the field of the 
liberal arts. Others devote their attention 
to a single professional field, such as medi- 
cine, dentistry or law. Students may 
readily transfer from one accredited insti- 
tution to another without loss of time. 
Recognition of degrees for many purposes is 
limited to those from institutions that have 
appropriate accreditation. A student is well 
advised to inquire critically about the 
accredited status of the institution that he 
plans to attend, 


In addition to the voluntary accrediting 
associations, many of the states maintain 
accredited lists of institutions within their 
own borders. In some cases the accredita- 
tion is for general purposes, but more often 
it is for some specific programme such as 
preparation for teaching. Thus the granting 
of a certificate permitting one to teach in 
the schools of the state may be limited to 
those whose preparation has been taken in 
an institution of the state's official accredited 
list. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


The legal authority for the control of an 
institution of higher education is lodged in & 
board, typically Known as the board of 
trustees, The members of the controlling 
board are generally persons who are not 
on the staff of the institution, though 
in many cases the chief executive officer 
of the institution is also a member of 
its board, Members of the board serve 
without pay and consider their supervision 
of the institution a form of public service, 
Membership on the board of an institution 
of higher education is looked upon asa 
mark of distinction, an honour bestowed in 
recognition of one's qualities as a citizen. 


The members of the board in publioly- 
controlled institutions usually receive their 
offices upon appointment from a governs 
mental source, such as the Governor of the 
state. In privately-controlled institutions 
meu bere of the board may be appointed by 
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the religious denomination with which 
affiliation is maintained, In many cases the 
members of the board of a privately- 
controlled institution elect their own succes- 
sors. Provision is frequently made in 
privately-controlled institutions, and to 
some extent in publicly-controlled ones, for 
the alumni to participate in the selection of 
members of the board of trustees, 


In practice the board of trustees delegates 
most of its authority over academic matters 
to its executive officers and the instructional 
staff. The board itself meets only a few 
times each year, The members of the 
academic staff are organised into a legis- 
lative body known as the faculty. The 
faculty has the authority to recommend on 
all matters pertaining to the curriculum 
and the instructional programme, Candidates 
for degrees must be recommended by the 
faculty, thouga the actual voting of the 
degrees usually requires formal action by 
the board of trustees. 


The board cf trustees selects a chief 
executive officer of the institution, who 1s 
usually known as the president, sometimes 
as chancellcr, Unusual prestige is attached 
to this office. The presidentis the medium 
of communication between the trustees and 
the faculty. He is expected to guide and 
direct the general policies of the institution 
to see that funds for its support are provided 
and effectively used. and to look after the 
development of the programme of services. 


To assist the presideat, subordinate 
officers are usually appointed in each of 
three or four major areas. (J) The business 
affairs of the institution are in charge of a 
business manager, who is frequently given 
a title of vice-president. In some institutions 
the business manager is coordinate with the 
president. (2) Supervision of all non-instruc- 
tional services for students is usually 
assigned to a dean of students (sometimes 
called director of student personnel services) 
or two separate deans for men and for 
women students. (3) Tae instructional pros 
gramme is directed by a dean of the college: 
or deans of the several colleges or schools 
in a complet institution, In the latter case 
there is often a vice-president in charge of 
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academic affaire. (4) A fourth area of 
concern, public relations, is coming to be 
identified and the tendency now is to appoint 
a director of such services who ranks as a 
vice-president. 


Within the academic programme the 
administrative organisation is set up in 
terms of schools or colleges, A university 
having several programmes of professional 
preparation will have each of them set up 
RS 8 separate school or college, such asa 
college of engineering, 8 college of law, or s 
schocl of medicine. The terms “school” and 
*teollege'" are used interchangeably in this 
connection, and there is no well-established 
distinction between theme The general pro- 
gramme of liberal arts is organised as & 
college. In some institutions the first two 
years of the liberal arts programme are 
devoted to general education of students, 
and are set up under a separate administra- 
tion as a college of general studies. ina 
university the programme of advanced 
studies beyond the Bachelor's degree is set 
up in an organisation known as the 
graduate school. 


Each school or college will have a dean 
as its chief executive officer, In each school 
or college the administrative subdivisions 
are organised around subject-matter fields, 
known as departments, Thus, school of 
engineering may have departments of 
mechanical engineering, civil engineering, 
electrical engineering and chemical engi- 
neering. A college of liberal arts will have 
departments of history, mathematics, 
philosophy, English, etc. The executive 
officer of the department is known as its 
chairman or head. 


CURRICULUM AND DEGREES. 


Admission to an institution of higher 
education in the United States is based on 
the completion of a secondary school pro- 
gramme and usually ocours at the end of 
12 years of previous schooling, Two plans 
are in effect for determining an applicant's 
fitness for entrance, A majority of the 
institutions now admit students solely on the 
basis of the record maintained in the 
secondary school. There is nearly always a 
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prescription by the institution of certain 
secondary-school subjects which must have 
been studied, but there are liberal opportu- 
nities for electives. The typical pattern of 
requirements sets up three units of English, 
two of mathematics, one of science, two or 
three of foreign language, and one or two 
of history and social studies, plus electives 
sufficient to make a total of 15 or 16 units. 
A unit is the work covered in a secondary- 
school class meeting five times a week for a 
school year of about 36 weeks. Privately- 
controlled institutions require for admission 
a level of performance in the secondary 
school somewhat above that of mere 
graduation, Thus, the student may not be 
admitted, unless he stands in the upper half 
orthe upper two-thirds of his secondary- 
school class. 


The second plan by which students are 
admitted is based on examinations, The 
College Entrance Examination Board, now 
a part of Educational Testing Service, has 
been established, through which institutions 
cooperate in giving such examinations 
Some institutions give their own examin- 
ations for entrance. Most institutions 
provide for admission of stadents by exami- 
nations when, for some reason, they are not 
able to present the usual certificate of 
graduation from a secondary school; 


The great majority of iastitations will 
admit mature persons as special students 
without the formality of the usual admission 
procedures, provided the applicant can 
demontrdte capacity for the programme of 
studies he wishes to undertake. Such 
special students are usually required to regu- 
larise their entrance qualifications before 
they are permitted to become candidates 
for degrees, 


In the field of the liberal arts the typical 
curriculum pattern has four elements, Thea 
first consists of certain required oourses or 
areas of study which every student is expects 
ed to cover. The required courses may 
take from 20 to 28 percent of the total pros 
gramme of the student. The second eles 
ment consists of a major concentration in a 
single subject, such as economics or chemis- 
try. The exact subject matter to be covered 
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in the subject is determined by the depart- 
ment. The major concentration usually 
amounts to 20 to 30 percent of the student's 
total programme, The third element isa 
minor, a concentration of perhaps 19 per- 
cent of the total programme in a single 
department, often related to the major subs 
jecte The fourth element consists of elect- 
ives which the student may choose from 
any field of study offered in the institution. 


In the professional fields the programmes 
of study are usually rather rigidly prescribed, 
and most of the student's time is devoted to 
subjects that are required in the particular 
curriculum he has chosen. At the graduate 
level the student normally concentrates all 
his study on his major subject, though often 
there is the possibility of choosing a related 
minor field. 


Subject only to limitations expressed in 
its charter, each institution may grant 
whatever degreesit chooses. Inone or two 
states approval by governmetal authorities 
is required before an institution may offer a 
degree, but this is not typical. 


DEGREES 


"The degrees commonly offered for the 
completion of the four-year programme of 
undergraduate studies are the Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science. The distinc. 
tion between these two degrees is not sharp, 
though in general the Bachelor of Science 
tends to be limited to programmes ia which 
the major subject is in the field of science. 
Some institutions grant only the Bachelor 
of Arts, regardless of the student’s major 
subject, In many cases the Bachelor’s 
Gegree is modified by the designation of a 
professional field or subject matter field for 
which the curriculum 18 organised. Thus 
an institution may offer tne Bachelor of 
Music or the Bachelor of Arts in Music or 
the Bachelor of Science in Masia The 
Variety of such degrees is endless. 


Professional degrees vary in accordance 
With the field, ln medicine the first pro- 
fessional degree is the Doator of Medicina, 
Which is usually taken after three year's of 
medical instruction, admission to which 


requires completion of at least threa years 
of college-level study in the liberal arts and 
sciences, The Bachelor of Laws is the 
first professional degree in law. It is based 
on a three-year-programme of law study, 
admission to which requires two or three 
years of liberal arts courses at the college 
level, The engineering curriculum requires 
for admission only the completion of the 
secondary school, and at the end of four, or 
in some cases five, years of engineering 
study the first professional degree is granted, 
Space is lacking here for a complete des- 
cription of the degree programmes in each 
of the professional fields, 


Advanced degrees are usually adminise 
tered though the graduate school at the 
university, though some of the professional 
schools may also administer their owa 
advanced degrees, The first degree beyond 
the Bachelor's is the Master’s, It usually 
requires completion of one year of additional 
study beyond the Bachelor’s, The Doctor 
of Philosophy is the highest degree, It 
usually requires a minimum of three years 
of study beyond the Bachelor's, including 
the completion and publication of a substan. 
tial research project. 


The variety of degrees and curriculums 
Offered, and the extent of the electiva course 
es permitted in the undergraduate proe 
grammes of students, have led to the deve- 
jopmeat of an extraordinarily wide range of 
subjectematter offerings in colleges aad 
universities in the United States. The 
number of subjects which are considered 
appropriate for study at the college level is 
almost incalculablee The number of differs 
ent courses given at a typical college of 
liberal arts, offering only the Bachelor's 
degree, would be sufficient to occupy the 
attention of a single fulltime student for 30 
years or more, if he completed all such 
courses. One can fiad somewhere a course 


on almost any coneeivable topic he might 
wish to study. | 


The students in a colleges or university 
typically progress toward their degrees by 
passing individual courses, Toe studeat 
may Garry from three to five or six ausa 
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courses each term, During the term, the 
instructor obtains records of each student's 
accomplishments in the course and at the 
end there is usually & final course exami- 
nation. Attheclose of the term the instruce 
tor submits a report indicating the attain- 
ment of each student, The student's 
t* credits " are then entered in his official 
record by an institutional ofücial known as 
the registrar. 


The record indicates the quality of the 
student’s work, and the credit value of the 
course, the credits being based on the num- 
ber of class meetings. Requirements for 
degrees are expressed in terms of such 
credits) These records are transferable 
from one institution fo another. In some 
institution candidates for the Bachelor's 
degree are required to take a comprehensive 
examination in addition tothe completion 
of the required credits, bat this is not 
usual. For advanced degrees, however, 
some form of general comprehensive exami- 
nation is usually required, though the 
students also customarily take a course exa- 
mination atthe end of each term. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Most institutions of higher education in 
the United States make provision for the 
housing of a substantial number of their 
students. Careful control is exercised over 
the non-institutional housing occupied by 
students, especially by women students. 
The facilities of institutional residence halls 
are provided at cost, butin general the 
institution does not expeot to subsidise the 
provision of room and board. Almost all 
institutions make some provision for the 
feeding of students on the campus. 


The health of students isa matter of 
concern at every institution A medical 
staff is usually maintained to look after 
minor illness, Infirmaries are maintained 
to care for cases of student illness that 
require hospitalisation. The institution 
usually charges a general fee to all students 
in order to maintain its health services, 


Much of the real education ina college 
or university goes on in what are Known as 
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the extrascurricular activities. These are 
activities that are organised outside the 
regular classroom intruction. Every student 
is expected to enter into some of these activi» 
ties, and a Variety is provided so that every- 
one will find something to his taste. Activi- 
ties such as dramatics, music, forensics and 
athletics are very popular. Athletic sports 
draw large crowds of spectators, both from 
the students of the institution and from 
others in the community. Social groups 
are maintained in wide variety. Special 
clubs are organised in almost every depart- 
ment of subject matter for students whose 
interests lie along these lines, The institu- 
tion actively cultivates the development of 
extracurricular activities and takes special 
pains to see that students have full opportue 
nity to participate, — 


Attendance at college or university in the 
United States generally involves considere 
able expense to the student or his family. 
There are many young people of high 
ability who cannot afford to pay the cost of 
college attendances To meet this situation 
most institutions maintain certain forms of 
financial aid to students: Scholarships 
generally provide an amount equa! to the 
cost of the students’ tuition and otheracadz- 
mic charges, Loan funds are available on 
generous terms, Fellowships are provided 
for graduate students. often in an amount 
sufficient to meet the full expenses of the 
student's year, Large numbers of students 
meet part of their expenses through employ- 
ment, and institutions are active in provid- 
ing opportunities for the student to earn 
his expenses. ' 


At practically every institution the 
amount of funds available for scholarships 
and fellowships is far below that which is 
needed to meet student requests for aid. 
Such awards are made therefore on a com- 
petitive basis and only to the most promis. 
ing applicants, Students from other coun. 
tries must generally compete with all other 
students for such awards, although in some 
institutions a special grant is made for 
students from abroad, 


The management of the varied phases of 
student life outside the classroom has 
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become a major enterprise in most colleges 
and universities, The development of so- 
called *'student personnel services" has 
been one of the striking phenomena of high- 
er education inthe United States during 
the past three decades. Increasingly insti- 
tutions are providing specially trained per- 
sonnel to look after such functions. 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


The academic year in most institutions in 
the United States begins in September or 
early October and continues for approxi- 
mately nine months until the following 
June. A holiday of one or two weeks is 
allowed over the Christmas aud New Year 
period, and another vacation of a week or 
less is allowed in the spring, usually at 
Easter. 

In most institutions the academic year is 
divided into two semesters of approximately 
18 weeks each, the first ending late in 
January or early in February, and the 
second ending in June, In other institutions 
the year is divided into thtee terms, some- 
times called quarters, of about 12 weeks 
each, the first ending at Christmas, the 
second in March and tha third in June. 
Nearly all classes and courses are crganished 
sothata complete unit of study may be 
finished within eauh semester or term, 


Án increasing number of institutions are 
maintaining instructional services through 
the summer months, ‘These are organised 
as a fourth quarter of instruction in institu- 
tions on the quarter plan, or as a half 
semester, or sometimes two-thirds semester 
in institutions organised on the semester 
plan. "The greater part of courses given in 
the summer session is designed for teachers 
and others who do not attend during the 
regular year. Many students of the regular 
year, however, attend during the summer 
in order to shorten the time for obtaining a 
degree. By attending every summer a 





student can usually complete a four-year 
undergraduate curriculum in three calendar 
years 

THE TEACHER 


Education: "The number of years requir- 
ed for teacher preparation has been increas- 
ing rapidly during the present century, 
In 1910 the typical public elementary school 
teacher was a high-achool graduate, Average 
preparation today for both elementary 
and high school teachers includes more 
than three years of college work beyond- 
19 years of elmentary and secondary 
schooling. However, the preparation 
required varies greatly smong the states, 
among school systems within the state, and 
among the different teaching positions, The 
average preparation for teachers in slement- 
ary schools isless than for teachers in 
high schocls, For rural teachers it is less 
than for city teachers, and there are also 
marked differences in the average prepara- 
tion of teachers in the several states, rang- 
ing from one year of college work to four 
years, 

Two years of study above college gradua- 
tion is the average preparation of faculty 
members in colleges and universities. 
Accredited colleges and universities require 
most newly appointed faculty members to 
have ths doctor’s degree, representing three 
or more years of university graduate 
work, 

Certification: Every state in the union 
except Massachusetts makes provision for 
issuing one or more types of certificates for 
public-school teachers. Usually this is 
done through the state board of education, 
state department of education, or the super- 
intendent of public instruction. More 
than two-thirds of the states do not require 
certificates of teachers in private Or paroc- 
hial schools, and the university or four- 
year college rarely, if ever, requires faculty 


members to have teacher’s certificates, 
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Number of Teachers, 1947 — 48 


Total 














Continental United States...... sos s.e -oseo 


Elementary (including kindergarten )......... 
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Higher Education 
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Private... atece Pegseeetae $69959€9*«q092006080006060s:22550959 ® 


Residential schools for exceptional 
children, publie and private.................. 


Private commercial schools... .......5. œ oeerosoes 
Federal schools for Indians............... eee 














Men Women 

2 3 4 
1,164,458 319,800 844,658 
622.869 43,408 575,961 
554.939 39.655 515,284 
67,480 9,758 68,677 
352,418 140,454 211,964 
307,579 123 205 184,374 
44,839 17,249 27,590 
174.204 120,698 43,506 
87,800 63,000 24,800 
£6,404 67.698 18,706 
5,919 1,148 4,774 
7,875 3.597 4,338 
1,673 555 1,118 





No two states have exactly the same cer- 


tification requirements, These very with 
the subjects or fields for which teachers are 
certificated, with the duration of the life of 
the certificate, and with other factors. Two 
states accept less than a year of collage 
work above four years of high-school work 
as the minimum scholastic requirement for 
elementary school teachers, while 17 states 
require four years of college work. Most 
states require four years of college prepara- 
tion as a minimum for teachiog ia high 
school. A few states will permit a teacher 
with two years of college preparation to 
teach in high school. Four states now 
require five years of college preparation, 
LIX—4—2 


Scholastic requiremets for certificates 
are changing rapidly, and almost invariably 
higher standards are demanded for both 
elementary and secondary schools, Fur- 
thermore, employing officers frequently 
demand higher requirements than the minis . 
mum certification requirements made by 
the states, 


The period for which different types of 
teacher's certificates are valid range from 
one year to life, 'Thereis a growing tene 
dency to issue probationary or conditional 
certificates renewable only after additional 
preparation. Qa the averrge, at least one 
teacher in every four annually continues 
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his education while in service by attending 
summer schools by enrolling in extension 
classes, or by similar means, 


Certificates may be issued for teaching at 
certain levels for single subjects or fields of 
work, or for acombination of subjects or 
fields, A specialized certificate is usually 
issued for each specific subject, level, or field 
that demands extensive or prolonged pre- 
paration, 


Strictly professional subjects; such as 
student teaching and educational psychology, 
are required for the higher grade certificates, 
Usually the requirment in professional edu- 
cation is higher for elementary than for 
secondaryeschoo! teachers, For high-school 
teachers, the strictly professional requires 
ments usually amount to the equivalent of 
half a year's work, 


Salaries: Salaries of teachers and admie 


nistrators vary greately from stateto state 


and community tocommunity, although the 
variations are less now than a decade ago. 
Of the 48 states 28 have minimum salary 
laws requiring school districts to pay a speci- 
fied minimum salary to teachers with 
standard qualifications, Most of these Jaws 
require the payment of $1, 800 to $2,400 
per year to beginning teachers, whether ele- 
mentary or secondary-sschool teachers, 
who hold a Bachelor's degree. Such 
teachers with 10 or more years of experience 
in these s:ates usually receive $3,200 to 
$4,000 per year, Many of the larger schools 
' pay considerably higher beginning and mazi- 
mum salaries to persons holding Bachelor’s 
degrees. Those with Master’s depree usually 
get from $200 to $400 per year more than 
the teacher with a Bachelor’s degree, In 
1950-51 the average salary paid to publice 
school teachers in the entire United States 
was $2,980, Superintendents of large city 
schools and colleges and university presidents 
receive from $10,000 to $25,000 per year, 
College faculty members receive more than 
publiceschool teachers, but less than superin- 
tendents or presidents, 


Tenure: The tenure of teachers varies 
with their salaries, amount of preparation, 
working conditions and other factors. 
Tenure is shortest in the rural schools and 
longest in city school systems. Teachers in 
rural schools tend to move to towns and 
cities, where salaries and working conditions 
are better than in rural schools, For a 
number of years, tenure has been steadily 
increasing and now averages between 10 
and 15 years. 


In all the states, employment of teachers 
is the function of local school officers, When 
not otherwise set by state law, the length 
of term for employment is almost wholly 
within the power of local school officials. 


Permanent tenure after à probationary 
period, continuing contracts, contracts for 
more than one year, and similar arrange. 
ments are variously prescribed or authoris- 
ed among the states. 


All the states now have legal provisions 
for state-wide teacher-retirement systems. A 
system of this sort provides a pension for 
a teacher who retires after a specified length 
of service, 


TEACHEBS' ORGANIZATIONS 


Most of the large and distinctive groups 
of workers in education have professional 
organisations, The largest is the National 
Education Association, which has a member- 
ship of 453, 797, Departments and affiliated 
organisattons of this association include 
many specialised groups of teachers, super- 
Visors and administrators, most of whom 
are employees in public schools, Hundreds 
of other national, regional, atate, and local 
organisations also contribute to the oppor- 
tunities of teachers in public and in private 
schools to study and improve their instruc: 
tional practices and otherwise to advance 
their professional interests, The American 
Federation of Teachers is organised as a 
labour union and is affliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, 








By 


H. MARTIN, M. A. (OXON), O. B. E: 

LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE ISLAMIA COLLEGE, PESHAWAR 

NEN" A great responsibility lies om you, for it makes all the difference which 
sertes of English Readers you select. 








“The PRIMER (90 pages) has been prepared to meet the need of teach- 
ing English asa foreign language. The text is well illustrated, Lessons pro- 
ceed from singular to plural, masculine to feminine, assertive to interrogative. 
The ideas are simples and the filling up of blanks indicated will be a useful step 
in the learning of English» 


“In READER I (95 pages) the chief aim is ‘to provide material for sen- 
tence drill. Many of the exercises at the end of each lesson are in the same 
form of sentence construction. 


“READER JI (131 pages) has lessons on a variety of subjects —stories, 
poems; dialogues, descriptions and talks on popular subjects written (except the 
poems) by the authors Short notes for help in understanding the subject matter 
and questions on the subject matter are found at the end of each lesson: 


* READERS ILI, IV and V are on the same model. The lessons are on 
different subjects suitable for pupils in Forms II or III to Form V. 


“ A systematic use of these readers will help pupils to grasp the 
fundamentals of English usage. 


t Mr, Martin's name is a GUARANTEE FOR THOROUGHNESS, and 
às usual Messrs: Cooper have brought out a NEW and BRILLIANT series 
of Readers) It is hoped they will have the popularity they so richly deserve." — 
The Educational Review, Madras (March-April, 1938). 


K. & J, COOPER-PUBLISHERS —BOMBAY, 4 
Sole Selling Agents for South India :— 
The Christian Litezature.Society for India, Park. Town, Madtas: 





Social Adult Education Through Service 


Leagues 
By SRI B. JAGANNADHAN, Teachers’ Colleges Saidapet, (Retd,) 


(Continued from page 44) 


CONTINUATION CLASSES AND 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


It is a fact that at present mo graded 
books have been brought out precisely for 
adult first reading snd continuation reading. 
Notwithstanding efforts made in this direc- 
tion, we will do well to give these people 
some books on health, agriculiure, history, 
civics, geography, co-operation, etc. written 
for school children, but graded in style, so 
that the matter will add to their general 
knowledge, as they also read the language 
in books, Story-bocks should be had in 
plenty for these people to read and enjoy. 
Stories written for young and old in maga- 
zines and weeklies in the language of the 
pupils, may be cut out from these and 
‘bound for extra-reading, Some gifts from 
publishers will also help in the formation of 
a library, which is indispensable for cons 
tinuatioa classes. 


A local vernacular newspaper and some 
easy magazines of interest to the people 
will also go along way in offering induce- 
ments for their reading habit. As books on 
ballads, folklore, riddles and proverbs will 
also interest a few, books on these would be 
a good addition, Bookson travel and bio- 
graphy also provide interesting reading: It 
is the taste of the readers that should sug- 
pest to us the nature of books to be purchas- 
ed, It may be of interest to mention here 
that four years of good experience were 
also gained by instituting 8 travelling library 
service. That bas its own advantages and 
difficulties, A separate Organisation can, 
however, run that service to the benefit of 
the learner. As people realise the value of 
reading as a help for selfsadvancement, as 
the readers increase and get distributed 1n à 
larger area with the thirst in reading, this 
Service is sure te he of advantage to the 
people, 


MATHEMATICS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


No matter whether one is à literate, illi. 
terate or semi-literate, one has to have some 
elementary Knowledge of arithmetic to 
carry on ones’ everyday life—to receive 
wages, to calculate the prices of articles 
bought and to know the respective weights 
and measures A Knowledge of these is 
indispensable. As teachers of these men, 
we are concerned with the following four 
problems, 


(a) The mathematics of the common people 
indispensable in everyday life activities, 
starting from food to leisure time activities 
with due regard to local nomenclature and 
use of coins, weight and measures: (b) The 
mathematical methods unconnected with 
mathematics in books, but connected 
with life outside schoo!: (c) The mathe- 
matics of the present day life, not in the 
know of the population and of which a 
knowledge is required for carrying on day 
today life— weights and measures in modern 
life, reading time from clocks, railway time- 
tables, reading a local caleadar, etc»: and (d) 
The mathematics of the special avocations 
as Weaving, carpentry, masonry, pottery, 
smithy, etc. Thus we proceed from what 
is Known to these peopie to what they may 
need for their domestic and vocational life. 
Indigenous games involving a knowledge of 
arithmetical calculations may be revived and 
adapted and be made a feature of daily life. 


YEARNING FOR THE LEARNING OF 
|. OTHER LANGUAGES 

It is interesting to find that here and 
there are good many people who having a 
knowledge of their mother-tongue express 
their desire to learn and write English and 
somtimes Hindi, These depend upon the 
time and free will of the workers and the 
learners. Perhaps in many places there 
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are special classes for coaching men in these 
languages, But the primary purpose of 
Adult Literacy must never be lost sight 
of. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Literacy and General Knowledge go toge- 
ther in this sphere of Social aud Aduit Edu- 
cation. Literacy is a tool and the learning 
of General Knowledge Is the essential and 
attractive part of the scheme, Visual snd 
pictorial methods of education play a great 
partin inducing people to come to these 
centres, Once a week, the whole assembly 
of these learnerss is treated totalks, dis- 
courses and demonstrations in General 
Knowledge. It would be a welcome feature, 
if sometbing to eat is distributed to the 
visitors at the end of these talks (some fruit 
or some preparation of Bengal or green 
grams or peas.) The subjects for General 
Knowledge cover a very wide field and 
have a Varied character ranging from per- 
sonal heaith, food, history, geography, civics, 
knowledge, science in everyday life, agrie 
culture, making and manufacture, leisure- 
time crafts, stories and biographies, travels 
too numerous to mention, ‘To ascertain 
the needs of people in this respect, would 
be also a gocd procedure; Daily reading of 
newspaper with reference to places in @ 
map will be a good way of diffusing General 
Knowledge. Workers must endeavour to 
bein possession of current information 
regarding these by previous reading from 
bocks and getting first hand Enowledge 
from persons who are specialists in the 
above branches of knowledge. 


AIDS TO VISUAL EDUCATION 


As the knowledge isto be conveyed to 
common people, workers will do weil to use 
some aids for Visual Education from the 
following liste 

1, Educational Cinemas, 
2, Films on Health, 

3. Films on Physiology. 
4. Magio Lantern slides, 
5; Stereographs. 

6. Models (Physiology) 
1. Museum, 


12, 
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8. Charts (Food, Vitamins) 
9. Posters (Railway) 
10: Maps. 
ll. Newspaper Pictures. 
Demonstrations, 
Experiments, 
Exhibitions. 
Excursions, 
Pictures. 
Radio Talks, News and Music, 


18, 
14- 
15. 
16, 
17. 


CO-OPERATE WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 


One sure way of doing the above work is 
to work in co-operation with the various 
departments engaged in the propagation of 
essentia: knowledge of primary interest to 
the masses without the least spirit of con- 
flict or competition. 

1. Education Department. 

2. Co-operative Department, 

3. Health Department, 

4, Agricultural Department. 

9. Veterinary Department. 

6. Library Association. 

7. § P. C. A. Association. 

8. U. 8. A. Information Services. 

9. British Information Services, 
Sevak Sangh. 
Ramakrishna Missione 
Harijan Welfare Leagues. 
Servants of India Society: 
Humanitarian League. 


ESSENTIAL NEEDS FOR 
. PROPAGANDA 


1, Struggle for Freedom and Freedom's 
Success, 

2, A true Citizen (practising the dharma 
of hfe as a pupil as a householder, 
as a member of a profession, trade or 
calling, and as a citizen of a great 
country). 

8, Homogeneity of Indian life. 

4, Leisure-hme occupation. 

5, Oonstructive programme--a charac: 
teristic feature in Mahatmaji's life, 

6. Bringing up children, 


Z would even welcome the publication of 
small booklets by losal associations on the 
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above subjects with the sole object of bringe 
ing people together to feel as one, to work 
as one and to live asone, The appearance 
in the period of transition of suspicion, jea- 
lousy and hatred must vanish and the tra- 
ditional toleration, trust and love must 
permeate the entire society and the whole 
hfe ofthe natione Dramas and dialogues 
on these would also have a forceful appeal. 
I remember how once children enacted a 
play called "Queue Darbar”? showing the 
value of the queue system in all public 
places and institations, The benedictory 
saying at the end of our domestic function 
" Let all people on earth be happy” (Sarve 
janaan sukhino bhavantu) must be our motto 
in Our actions and dreams; 


TRAINING OF WORKERS 


With the help of tried and experienced 
workersinthe field the members of theleague 
will do wellto organise a short and intensive 
course of training for themselves and their 
co-workers on the various aspects of Social 
Edueation and adult literacy. Apart from 
theory in methods of literacy and methods 
of approach to adult mind, the members 
must know the practical aspect of the pre- 
paration of reading charts, outline maps, 
preparaton of materials for propaganda and 
diffusion of General Knowledge, preparation 
of aids to Visual and Pistorical Education 
and posters, making up of short lessons and 
books for continuatiou classes, organisation 
Of games, etc. Visits to schools run on 
ideal lines would add interest and reality to 
the work. Not only will they prepare these 
talks, but they will also deliver these talks 
in a simpie language understandable by the 
village foik. 


A GREAT ADVENTURE 


This real adventure in Education has 
been going on for the last 25 yeara at the 
Saidapet Tl'eachers' College ín a most unose 
tentatious way. All the facts enumerated 
here are borne out by actul experience in 
the course of this long expérience.- This 
kind of Mass Education or Social Education 
must go on in spite of théup-mill work it 
involves, Itis certainly a. long race of 
obstacles and hurdles; bat patient and per: 


sistent, persevering work will carry the 
worker to the goal, Even failures at the 
beginning must be considered as stepping 
Stones to success. The organiser will also 
carefully avoid things ofa controversial 
type from his talks and readings. I give 
below all the different points that should be 
in the purview of the organisers and work- 
ers, and I am sure that each item requires 
a little thought, and the worker has to follow 
these according to his own capacity. oppor. 
tunity, time and good will of this co-work- 
ers. Pubiic money must be considered 
very sacred. 


In this respect the organiser must win 
the confidence of the learners by clean 
hands, spending the little he gets to utmost 
benefit of the school and maintaining clear 
aud correct accounts. The receipts so far 
have been by way of donations in kind and 
coin, monthly subscriptions, proceeds from 
Variety Entertainments, teaching grants 
for library and prizes and so om The 
students under training in the various sece 
tions in the College do voluntary service in 
teaching for a period of two months. Whole 
hearted indentification with this kind of 
service will give More and more strength 
to stand up against even disrupting forces 
and take us on step by step. 


I. Daily Routine 


l. Wash hands and feet; 

2, Look into books, pictures, maps and 
posters Play number-boards, or spin 
with taklt. 

9, Prayer, 

4, Newspaper reading and short story: 

9, Talks (ia the world of progress in pice 
tures) Special Information. 

©. Class teaching in groups. 

7. Attendance, Absentees and Announdes 
menta. 


Ji. Other Class Activities 


l. Story-reading. 

2e Games, sports. 

Be Treats, 

4. Qlass-library. 

& Weekly lectures. 
G- Daisdassion classes, 
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IIl. Various Side Activities 


Mutual Visits, 

Variety Entertainment; 

Economic survey, 

Co-operative Society: 

Savings Bank. 

Travelling Library Service: 

Temple Service: Mottos; Regulating 
devotees at entrance. 

Personal help. 


IV. Literacy Work 


Manuscript Magazine: 

Picture Books. 

Reading cards, charts and sheets, 
Newspaper cuttings. 
Leisure-time readirg books, 
Visual Education Aids, 


V. Prizes given for. 
Áttendance. 
Completing a primer» 
Class attainments. 
Sports, 
Class library, 
Leisure- time hand- work: 
Services 
Histrionic talents, 
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VI. Thoughts for the future, 


Junior class for boys below 14, 

Bhajana Clubs into reading centres; 
Temple library service, 

Culture Club and Tcurirg lectures, 
Recreation and reading centres, 
Bureau of Service, 

Literacy tests and certificates, 

Effort to get educated at least one 
member in each of the avocations from 
among the working class community. 


The spirit of service with which this 
adventure of education will have to be 
undertaken will be revealed in the following 
sentences, Any bit of service is attended to 
by a certain amount of suffering and sacri- 
fice, May God grant us strength of body 
and mind in pursuing this great and tremens 
dous work is my humble prayer to Him. 


Do all the good you can, 

By all the means you can, 
In alithe ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
Aslong as ever you can. 


Qo »3 O» Ox i. CO tor 





The Discipline in our Educational Institutions 
BY SRI M. B. NARASIMHA IYENGAR M.80., BANGALORE 


[)iscivline is lacking in most of our edu- 

cational institutionsin the present day. 
In the good old days students held the 
teacher in great reverence and the teacher 
had a great regard for his pupils, Al this 
is changed now. Many things have contribut- 
ed to this ugly state of affairs. 


Firstly the teacher has nochoice in the 
selection of his students. To each education- 
al institution there is attached a Committee; 
often called by the name of the Advisory 
Committee, wherein the important 
communities of the locality are represented. 
It is this committee that makes the select- 
ion: and merit is not considered by them at 
all. The teacher is only in a minority in 
this committe. Bach mam por of this 


committee is keen on admitting the mem- 
bers of his own community. The teacher's 
role is only to be an unhappy spectator. 


In most of the cases, proper men are not 
selected as teachers, Teachers are, asked 
to handle subjects that they have never 
studied in all their lives. Tha only criterion, 
it appears, is that a graduate is supposed to 
be versed in all the different subjects to be 
taught. I have known of an instance, then 
8 graduate in history was asked to coach up 
students in mathematics for the S. S, L. C, 
Examination, In many cases the teachers 
themselves do not kaow the elmantary prin- 
ciples of the subjaets thay are askad to teach, 
How could they, than, impart kaawledga to 
the student ? l 


16 


In some institutions, the atudents are 
asked to write down the name of the com- 
munity to which he or she belongs in the 
answer paper- The examiner should cor. 
rect the papers keeping in view the caste of 
the examinees, Merit is no consideration 
at ali in marking the paper; Each member 
of the committee is very particular about 
the results of the members of his commu- 
nity, He sets up agitation in case a student 
of his community fails inthe examination, 
'The poor teacher will be punished for this 
so called insolence. The result is that the 
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teacher, who has no other means of liveli- 
hood, has to give the minimum number of 
marks necessary for a pass to many studenis 
irrespective of their merits, : 

The teacher cannot take any discipli- 
nary action against students, Again the 
Advisory Committee comes to their rescue, 
In any event, it is the teacher who suffers 
at the hands of the committee, if he punish- 
es any of his students. 

Hence the teacher is a powerless victim 
of thetimes, Heisthere only, because 
he has no other means to sustain himself, 


Mining Education at Queensland 


NDIA’s Five year Plan lays stress on the 


importance of mining and mineral deve- 
lopment, and the President, in recent weeks, 
has emphasised the need for more trained 
mining engineers, 


This type of training is one of the facili- 
ties available to India in Australis, under 
the Technical Co-operation Scheme; and 
the acquisition of a full scale mining pro- 
perty by the University of Queensland 
offers a unique opportunity for the gaining 
of practical experience, under actual mine. 
working conditions, which is equalled only 
by the Royal School of Mines and the Colo- 
rado School of Mines in the U. 8, A. 


The University of Queensland Training 
Mine is situated within 6 miles of the centre 
of Brisbane and only 3 miles from the new 
University. Along term lease over the 
property has*been obtained and the Mines 
Department has proclaimed the area as one 
over which no further mining applications 
will be considered, The University is thus 
assured of long term exclusive rights over 
the property. The lease includes both 
underground and surface rights including 
existing building. 


The property covers some eight acres 
including she former holdings of two com- 
panies, where silver-lead ore was mined and 
a zinc-bearing ore-body was also located. 
Production operations commenced in 1919 
and ceased in 1928, During this period, 


1695.8 tons of lead valued at Rs, 6,286,650 
and 227.316 ozs of silver valued at Hs, 
3,80,512 were produced. No production of 
zinc is recorded, 


The mine workings include an open-cut 
(some 90ft, deep), two shafts (one 3-com- 
partment, 300 ft, deep and one 2-compart- 
ment, 150 ft. deep), two adits, with drives, 
cross cuts winzes and rises, which together 
extend for some 2400 ft, Rehabilitation of 
the workings was commenced in the latter 
half of 1951 and, by unanimous decision of 
students and staff, has been carried out 
entirely by student effort during weekends 
and holidays, For this reasoo, complete 


- rehabilitation will take some time, but, in 


the process, a valuable student tradition 
will have been created and established. 


The mine will be used to train miniog 
engineering students in surface and mine 
surveying, mine ventilation, sampling the 
estimation of ore reserves, geology applied 
to mining, and allied subjects, Particular 
attention will be paid to critical analyses 
of the factors involved, the performance of 
machines used, operating costs and the 
possible application of alternative methods, 
In other words, the mine will be run as an 
underground laboratory, testing station and 
training centre. As such it will also be 
available to students in other University 
Departments. Underground surveying asa 
subject is included, for example, in the 
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Civil Engineering, the Surveying and the 
Applied Geology courses, Students in 
Applied Geology will be able to participate 
also in sampling, ore reserve calculations 
and geology applied to mining. The EHleo- 
trical and Mechanical Engineering Departe 
ments will also find application for certain 
aspects of their workto under ground instal- 
lations and conditions. 


The Department of Mining Engineering 
in the University of Queensland was 
formed only in 1950 and was expanded to 
become the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering in 1952. The 
acquisition of the University Training Mine 
so early ia its history will assist greatly in 
its establishment, as a means of supplemen- 
ting lecture/laboratory courses. Seldom is 


ease 
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it possible to obtain a mining property close 
enough to & University to serve such desir. 
able purposes as outlined in the foregoing. 
The Royal School of Mines and the Colo. 
rado School of Mises mentioned earlier are 
two prominent miniog schools which have 
suck facilities available to their students 
(alibough not so conveniently situated), but 
until the University of Queensland took 
this step, no Australian University possessed 
such facilities; The University of Qusens- 
land is thus ina unique position among 
Australian Universities. It is considered 
that the University Training Mine will 
assist in inculcating a realistic approach to 
mining and its various problems by research, 
testwork and practice under actual mining 
conditions, and thus represents a significant 
forward step in higher mining education. 





The XLUI Madras State Educational 


Conference, 
PROGRAMME 
Wednesday, 6th May, 1953— 
T Pe m, Inaugural session of the 
Conference : 
Welcome Address, 
Inaugural Address, 
Presidential Address. 
Opening of the Exhi- 
bition. 
10, p, m. Entertainment. 
Thursday 7th May, 1953— 
8 a.m. ‘to Administration, Organi” 
10 a. m, sation and Teachers' 
Education Sectional 
Conference, 
2 p.m. to Basic and Primary Edu. 
4p, m. cation Sectional Confer- 
ence; 
4 p. m. Excursion within 
Mangalore, 
6-30 p. m; Sabhesan Memorial 
to 7-30 Lecture, 
8-30 p.m. Subjects Committee 
Meeting. 
9 p. m, Entertainment, 
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Mangalore. 


Friday, 8th May, 1993— 
9-30 a. m; to Secondary and Technical 


11-830 a, m; Education Sectional 
. Conference. 

2p.m.to University Education 

4 p. m. Bectional Conference. 

4-90 p. m: Excursion within 
Mangalore, 

4 pe ni, General Session— 
Resolutions, 

9 p. m. Meeting of workers. 


Saturday, 9th May, 1953— 
8 p. me Concluding Session. 


DRAFT RESOLUTIONS 


1. This Conference reiterates its re- 
solution of last year in respect of salaries, 
leave rules and old-age provision, including 
Provident Fund - cum - Insurance - coum- 
Pension with Gratuity and that it should 
be giver immediate effect by Government. 


2. This Conference requests that teachers 
of all cadres under all managements be 
given house rent allowance and dearness 
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allowance at rates applicable to employees 
of the Central Government, 


3, This Conference, while welcoming 
the grant of medical relief concession to 
officers of the non-gazetted services, requests 
that the concession be extended to all 
categories of teachers, clerks and servants, 
working in aided institutions including 
colleges. 


Further, this Conference, while thank- 
ing the Government for extending the 
educational fee concession to the children 
of permanent clerks in educational insti- 
tutions, requests that this concession be 
extended to college teachers and to servants 
attached to educational institutions also, 


4. This Conference requests that the 
age of retirement of all grades of teachers 


under all managements including Govern-- 


ment be fixed at 65, 


9, This Conference is of the view that 
the Government sould thoroughly examine 
the existing policy in respect of primary 
education with special reference to agency, 
finance, control and supervision. 


6. This Conference expresses the view 
that in order to ensure continuity of policy 


ae 
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and ordered progress in education, a Board 
of Education should be constituted with 
statutory powers for the planning and 
organisation of education, 


7. While reiterating its opinion as ex- 
pressed in previous Conferences that to 
secure educational efficiency the strength of 
a Class or section should not exceed 30, this 
Conference requests Government not to 
allow, even asa temporary measure, the 
admission of more than 40 pupils per 
section. It further urges upon Government 
to revise its policy in respect of grants to 
buildings so as to give adequate aid to 
institutions, 

8. This Conference urges that a Tea- 
chers’ Council be constituted to lay down 
standards for recruitment to the Teaching 
Profession, to ensure the maintenance of 
professional standards amongst teachers 
and to examine all cases of professional 
miscond uet. 


Nore :—Delegates intending to move 
amendments are requested to send the same 
to the Secretary, 43rd Madras State Educa. 
tional Gonference, Canara High School, 
Mangalore, to reach him on or before 
ord May, 1953, 





Editorial 


ddressing recently the executive of the 
All-Ceylon Union of Teachers, Col. 
Donald Portway, Master 


The working of St. Catherine’s College, 


of the Cambridge, gave an 
Butler Act interesting account of the 


working of the Butler Act 
in England. He points out that the only 
striking innovation in the Act, which 
reorganised education in England after the 
World War II, is that throughout the Act 
there runs the conception that education 
should provide both for youth and maturity. 
“It is also implicit in the.Act that the 
fundamental principle both in education for 
life and in all community planning must be 
cultural.’’ 
Col  Portway's analysis is primarily 
interesting because of certain weaknesses 
which he has noticed in the working of 


‘what is by far the most idealistic Education 
Act that has ever reached the Statute Book". 
The idealistic assumption that all children 
react to kindness has resulted in a break- 
down of discipline, as teachers are allowed 
only to persuade by mild exhortations. The 
attempt to extend whole-time education to 
16 years seems to assume that all ehildren 
are equal in aptitude and ability and does 
not give adequate recognition to the fact 
that many children want to start earning at 
14. The Butler Act, Col. Portway goes on 
to observe, assumes that it is dealing 
with an actual welfare state. 


These ‘weaknesses’ also form part of the 
educational plans in our country. There is. 
a tendency to indulge in idealism without 
taking into account practical realities. If, 
as Col. Portway hints, even England is not 
a welfare state but only a country striving 
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to be one, how much more is that true of 
our country ! Again, in our plans, owing 
to historica] reasons, the equality aspect of 
democracy tends to be stressed at the 
expense of the individuality aspect, In the 
result, we are faced not merely witha 
breakdown of discipline, but also with a 
catastrophic lowering of standards through- 
out the country at all levels of education. 


Yet another weakness pointed out by 
Col Portway in the educational set-up in 
England is that salaries of teachers 'are 
notorjously and seandalously low’. This is 
a matter on which India is decidedly much 
worse off than England. The low status of 
the teacher and his shabby emoluments 
were part of the English tradition imposed 
on us during the British rule. If talent and 
ambition are driven away, asthey are, from 
education a8 a career, we are bound to 
enter on a period of continually aecelerating 
fall in standards, 


Thus the English experience seems to be 
full of valuable lessons for us. 


Sri S.C. Roy. in the Educational Quarterly 


published by the Government of India, 
refers to the post-war 

Bifurcation reconstruction in French 
in France education under a plan 


l prepared by a committee 
presided over by Paul Langevin. While the 
Langevin Report recognises the right of 
every child to education, the French system 
provides for two types of school, one for 
those who do not propose to go beyond the 
primary stage and the other for those 
desiring a longer course. The ideal is to 
educate children from 6 to 18 years. Some 
sort of selection at the secondary stage 
seems to have been found necessary. A 
system of entrance examination at the age 
of 11 has been introduced. Also there are 
classes nouvelles, functioning as laboratories 
where the children can be tested for abilities 
and tastes and aptitudes. Between the ages 
of 11 and 14 there is a period of orientation, 
where a wide variety of optional subjects 
help to reveal the temperament and talents 
of the students. 


The problem of bifurcation at the second- 
ary stage confronts us in India also. And 
we would do well to take note of the 
experience of other countries faced with a 
similar situation, 
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Sri V. B. Karnik describes two experi- 
ments in the project method of Adult 
Education among the 
Adult Education Macris of New Zealand 
among ths in the March issue of the 
Maoris Indian Journal of Adult 
Eaucation. A saw mill pro- 
ject and a carved meeting house project 
seem to have led to remarkable results. The 
first originated at a week-end adult edu. 
cation school where the adults were discus- 
sing as to what shouid be dons with the 
timber on one of the blocks of land belong- 
ing to the Maoris. There was a suggestion 
that a saw mill should be established by the 
Maoris to use the timber on Maori lands, 
instead of selling the cutting rights to white 
millers, as was usually done. The tutor in 
charge of the week-end class decided to 
organise an adult education programme 
round this theme. Lectures and discussions 
were arranged about every step in organi- 
sing a saw mill. The community as a whole 
was induced to participate. The programme 
ineluded week-end classes, talks and 
lectures by technical experts, distribution of 
data on milling and visits by select groups 
to timber country and timber mills. The 
results of the project were gratifying. A 
saw mill was established with capital raised 
from Maori sources. Their leaders got 
trained in business methods and their 
labourers got jobs. 

As a result of some adult education classes 
on the tribal history and culture of the 
Maoris, young people became enthusiastie 
about building a meeting house with car. 
vings worthy of the people's art. The 
resources of the tribe were fully used for 
the purpose. The whole tribe attended 
meetings and diseussions and learnt about 
the culture and historical meaning of the 
meeting house and the significance of the 
symbolism in the earvings, Actual carving 
lessons were also given. This programme 
touched the heart of the tribe and has given 
them a new vision. 

Adult education projects on similar lines 
are needed to put new life into our village 
communities. 


One of the biggest problems facing the 
Government in this country isthe expan- 
sion of primary education 
on the seale required by 
situation in which we find 
ourselves. With more than 
80% of the people illiterate, 


Expansion of 
Primary 
Education 
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the task facing us is really colossal, Opti- 
mistie views about solving this problem are 
disappearing under the impact of subborn 
practical difficulties. Ina recent issue the 
Calcutia Review points out that these difficul- 
ties were not foreseen by our political 
leaders before independence. The question 
of finance is all important. And we have 
new reached a position where our state 
governments find themselves unable to 
spare the money needed for quick progress 
towards universal education. Even the Five 
Year Plan has been able to allot only a very 
small sum for being spent on education. 
The Calcutta Review dismisses the plan for 
conscripting teachers as no solution for the 
financial difficulties involved. It declares: 
“in fact what we may expect at the present 
time is not any revolutionary progress but 
only a gradual expansion of literacy and 
primary education," 


This may seem a disheartening conclusion. 
But it underlines the necessity for radically 
examining our facile assumption that some- 
how or other we ean carry through an 
expansion of primary education on the lines 
familiar to us in Western countries. If 
hard facts stand in the way, then there is 
need for thinking about other methods of 
achieving our objectives. It is in this 
connection that the proposal of our state 
government to have half-time classes for 
students of primary schools becomes 
Significant. Dr. L. Mukerji writing in 
Education quotes the Teachers’ World as 
saying : "Half-time education was anathema 
to teachers and other educationists at the 
end of the 19th century and the beginning 
of the 20th, But half-time at the right time 
has much to commend it." it instances the 
county college for those over the age of 
compulsory attendance and also a nursery 
school at Greenwich where children will at- 
tend half-time. Dr. Mukerji himself agrees 


with half-time attendance in primary 
classes, 
Fuller details about our Government 


plans are needed before their implications 
ean be grasped. In the meanhile, they 
suggest a plea on the part of the Govern- 
ment not to allow too great a disparity 
between plans and resources, 
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Contributions: The Editor solicits contri. 
butions on all subjects of educational interest. 
Articles generally need not be made longer 
than 2000 to 2500 words, They should be 
legibly written, preferably typewritten so 
as to permit the incorporation of editorial 
revisions and instructions to the press. 
Acceptance and publication of an article do 
not necessarily imply that the Editor en- 
dorses the views expressed therein. Stamps 
should accompany the manuscript, if the 
writer wishes it returned in case of non- 
acceptance, The Editor cannot in any case 
accept any responsibility for the return of 
any manuscript submitted. 


Subscriptions: All remittances and com- 
munications on the subject should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 14-A, Sunkuwar 
Street, Triplicane, Madras. It is requested 
for facility of reference that the subscripe 
tion number, printed on the wrapper, should 
be mentioned in all such communications. 
Subscribers will generally be informed of 
the expiry of their subscriptions well in 
advance of the date of such expiry, but it is 
requested that instructions for removal or 
discontinuance may be sent even in the 
absence of such notice. Subscriptions are 
strictly payable in advance. 


Date of Publication: The Review is 
published oa the 29th of every month. 
Subscribers who do not receive the Review 
in time are reqnested to notify the manage- 
ment immediately. It may not be always 
possible to supply the missing copies if 
complaints are made months after the 
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Review of Books: The Editor will be 
glad to notice in the columns of the Review 
books of educational and general interest, 
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